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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 28th April 1877. 


In reviewing the events of the Bengali year, 1283, that has just closed, 
the Bhdrat Sangskarak, of the 16th April, makes the following observa- 
tions:——By the celebration of the Great Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 
on the Ist January 1877, has been realized the highest ambition of the 
British Government for the last hundred years. No other proof is now 


needed of the fact that they are the paramount power in India at this” 


moment. But the Assemblage has proved as derogatory to the dignity of 
the Native Princes as it has enhanced the glory of the British power, at 
whose feet was now formally laid what little of power, independence, and 
dominion they had possessed before. We cannot say, however, we are very 
sorry for this. The present condition of the Native Princes fits them, indeed, 
only for a subordinate position in life; the arbitrary power they possessed 
was used rather for evil than good. However strongly we might cherish 
a patriotic feeling in our hearts, we have always considered the British rule 
far superior to that of imbecile and unprincipled native despots. Opinions 
differ as to how far the assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen has 
been of any real advantage to the people. As far as we have been able to 
judge of the measure up to this moment, we can only say it has disappointed 
us. The liberal policy which the British Government had pursued so long, 
and its constant efforts to further the rights and privileges of the children 
of the soil have disappeared with the festivities of the Imperial Assemblage ; 
and means are now being taken instead to make Englishmen rulers over 
nativesin every respect. Thesacred pledge given in 1859 by Her Majesty, to 
two hundred millions of her subjects, has been repeatedly ignored in the words 
of her Viceroy. In short, the consolidation of the different provinces of 
India under an Kimpress has occasioned as much gratification, as the arrange- 
ment that henceforth the country will be ruled with an iron sceptre by a number 
of foreign officers has been productive of uneasiness, discontent, and sorrow. 
The Assemblage, however, has been a grand event in the annals of India. 


In Bengal, the accession of Mr. Eden, in the place of Sir Richard 
Temple, to the Lieutenant-Governorship has induced confidence in the public 
mind. We have to notice, with sorrow, that the year just closed stands out 
alone, as that in which a blot has been cast on the impartial administration 
of justice for which British officers have hitherto been noted. The mere 
mention of the names of Kirkwood, Clay, and D’Oyly is enough to recall 
tomind their high-handed proceedings. Although on the assumption of 
his office, Lord Lytton used some strong language with a view to checking 
such acts, it is needless to say that he has not succeeded in preventing a 
repetition of them. By overlooking the faults of European officers, Sir 
Richard Temple showed his own unfitness for the work of an administrator ; 
hor are instances wanting in which the High Court too, in cases between 
Europeans and natives, has showed an invidious partiality towards the former 


and thus jeopardized its great reputation. In other cases, however, by its 
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- fearless administration of justice it has considerably regained the esteem y fh 
the people. The writer promises to continue the article. 


Buanat 2. In an article under the heading “ A new tax in Bengal,” the san, 
Anat e 1877, paper writes the following :—The beneficial results, that were expected 1) 
accrue, from the assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen, are begin. 
ning to manifest themselves. We thought at the time that this act, attende 
with so much expense, was only intended to mark her affection for us; by 
what is its first fruit? The Viceroy distinctly ignored the rights of the 
natives to a share in the administration of their country. Nor did the 
matter rest there. They must now submit to the imposition of a new tay. 
We had indeed apprehended a return of the days of Lord Mayo’s government 
and expected some preliminary measures of taxation, as soon as_we heard of 
the appointment of Sir J. Strachey to the office of Finance Minister; and 
our apprehensions are already beginning to be realized. His first act in the 
new office has been to demand a sum of twenty-seven lakhs and a half from 
Bengal, and to include it in his budget estimate. Now, it may be asked, 
what occasion has arisen for this measure in Bengal? Is not the amount of 
her present revenues sufficient to meet her expenditure? It. is now five 
years since Lord Northbrook denied that a new tax was necessary, and 
obtained the gratitude of the country for relieving it of the burden of an 
income tax, the product of Sir J. Strachey’s brain. By economy and 
reduction of expenditure he showed a surplus revenue. It is indeed to he 
regretted, that, though Bengal enjoys a very large income, her Government 
has no control upon the expenditure or management of her ample funds. 
She has annually to pay more than 10 crores of rupees into the Imperial 
Exchequer. Besides this, she has to bear the costs of all important public 
works, the prosecution of which may be dictated by the caprice of the Indian 
Government. The Orissa canals and the Mutla Railway are two out of 
many others that illustrate this remark. The Government of India 1s for 
extending public works in Bengal, although she is not in possession of 
funds sufficient to pay the costs of her existing works. The improvement 
of the country by an extension of such works of public utility is indeed an 
object highly to be desired; but who is prepared to secure it at such a heavy 


cost? It is rather to be wondered at that Government would be heartless 
enough to demand it. 


However that might be, it is now settled that two new taxes shall be 
imposed on the inhabitants of Bengal. We are sorry to notice that the 
present Lieutenant-Governor, who is regarded as a friend of the people, 
should have propounded a scheme of taxation which will press heavily on 
them. Neither of the methods fixed upon, however, commends itself to — 
our approbation. As for land, it already pays, besides its revenue, a cess 
of two pice in the rupee. If this be enhanced, both zemindars and tenants 
will be put to the most serious inconvenience. As to an irrigation ces, 
the existing rates are enovgh and will not bear any further increase. 
Different parties are therefore advocating the imposition of different taxes, 
such as a license tax, an income tax, or the raising of the salt duties. We 
believe that the first will be injurious to trade; regarding the second, no one 
is desirous to see a repetition of the evils once occasioned by it; the third 
will add to the misery of the poorer classes. Nevertheless an income tak 
assessed on the upper classes would be but a small evil in compariso 
with others. But why harass the people with taxes when there ate 
‘bo wars or famines raging in the land? As not occasioning discontent 
by coming directly into contact with the payers, and being free from the 


ge 


vils which would unavoidably attend assessments and collections, we would 
ofer an indirect toa direct tax. We cannot, however, advocate its impo- 
com on such necessary articles as salt and tobacco. If then there must be 
a tax, let it be laid upon costly articles of luxury. It is, however, to be 


feared that, as such a measure is likely to affect a large majority of English 


oods imported into India, and thus produce dissatisfaction in the minds of 


| Tranufacturers in England, Government will not be willing to lend it its 


sanction. What has not been done in connection with the repeal of the 
cotton duties? Government is about to abolish them, although such a:proceed- 
ing may make the introduction of new taxes into India necessary. But this is 
not how our rulers should act towards this nation. In conclusion, it behoves 


~ Government seriously to consider whether the additional revenue now 


required for Bengal cannot be raised by customs duties on exports and 
jmporte. 

8, The Sahachar, of the 16th April, dwells, in a lengthy editorial, on 
the low pay allowed by Government to the head-masters of district schools 


/ and assistant surgeons, two of the most hard-worked and withal the most 
meritorious classes of public officers. 


The subject should receive early 


attention. 

4. The Bishwa Suhrid, of the 18th April, condemns the hasty manner 
in which the legislature pushes its work through in this country, unmindful 
of the serious consequences that may, and do often, accrue therefrom. This 


hasty legislation may perhaps arise from the anxiety of the members of Council 


to do something to justify their highly-paid appointments. But what is 
more to be deplored is that the Viceroy gives his assent to the Bills passed 
by his Council without much deliberation. 


5. The same paper in an article headed ‘“ The zillah schools and the 
Government of Bengal,” makes the same observations as those noticed in 
paragraph 6 of our Report of the 14th April. 


6. The Hindu Ranjka, of the 18th April, directs the attention of the 
High Court to the loss and inconvenience occasioned to suitors, from the 
officers, presiding over the subordinate civil courts in the mofussil, hastily 
disposing of a large number of suits towards the end of every month, when 
they are required to submit their monthly statements. It is almost impos- 
sible to describe the injurious consequences that follow from this practice. 
The officers take it easy during the earlier days of a month, and only push 
on their work, when they find that the small number of suits decided will 


bring upon them the censure of the High Court. 


4. Adverting to the cruel treatment to which prisoners in the jails 
in this country are subjected at the hands of the jailors, a correspondent of 
the same paper asks the Inspector-General on his periodical inspections to 
have special regard to the condition of the unfortunate prisoners. 


8 The Bharat Mihir, of the 19th April, writes the following in an 
editorial headed the “ New tax and the Hon’ble Mr. Eden” :—If the two 
imposts about to be levied in Bengal had been introduced by Sir George 
Campbell instead of Mr. Kden, the circumstance would by this time have 
produced profound agitation in the country. As it is, Mr. Eden is an old 
and tried friend of the people, who cannot easily forget the good he has 
done them. The tenantry, in whose cause he so nobly fought, even with con- 
siderable risk to his own interests, will never prove disloyal to him; and will 
bear this new burden without a word of protest. At the same time it is 
impossible to bring ourselves to believe that His Honor would resort to such 
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an oppressive measure of his own accord. Perhaps Lord Lytton’s PObitire 
requirements staggered him a little; or it may be that he did not pro 
simply because that would be of no avail. We are not opposed to a, 
scheme for decentralization of finance; but under cover of this project i, 
not the Government of India about to serve some ulterior purposes? 


We do not believe that Mr. Eden was not able to fix upon a license 
tax, simply because there was not sufficient time to carry out with succes 
the details of such a measure. Although, as we have said, the people yl) 
not oppose his wishes, would it not have been better to have first consulte 
them in the matter? Wecannot tell what will set Mr. Kden right respectiy 
his erroneous assertions as to the flourishing condition of the Bengal rot 
aud his enjoying a low assessment. 


It is not so much the new cesses that make us uneasy, as the dangeroys 
principle which underlies their imposition; and we fear that by means of 
those which have been successively imposed, Government aims at reducing 
the covenant of the permanent settlement to a dead letter. The sumof 


~ Rs. 27,50,000, however, must be raised; and if the cesses proposed are 
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objectionable, the imposition of a license tax, or an enhancement of the salt 
duties, will enable the local Government to attain this object. 


9. The same paper argues that natives are entitled, and have also the 
requisite ability, to obtain admission into Parliament; and believes that this 


privilege will be conferred on them, if they can cnly persistently agitate 
the subject. 


10. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 19th April, makes the following © 


observations in an article headed “Is loyalty a sin or a virtue?” When 
addressing the members of the local Council on the subject of the public 
works and irrigation cesses, Mr. Eden indirectly observed that, since the people 
had paid the road cess without any opposition for the last five years, there was 
no ground for supposing that an enhancement of its rates would now put them 
to any considerable inconvenience. When moving for the passing of the 
Presidency Magistrates’ Bill, Sir A. Hobhouse also employed the same line of 
argument, and advocated the introduction of the measure into the presidency 
towns, on the ground that the people in the mofussil had been living quietly 
under it for the last few years. Lest we should be accused of disloyalty, 
we have paid the road cess ; although to do so we have been obliged to stint 


ourselves even in the matter of food; and for the same reason we have also 


endured the oppressions of the Magistrates. As a reward for such loyal 
submission on our part, Mr. Eden saddles us with a burden of from thirty to 
forty lakhs of rupees, and Sir A. Hobhouse introduces the rigorous Criminal 
Procedure Code into the presidency towns, which hitherto had been the only 
places of refuge for the oppressed. Government has always rewarded us Il 
this wise for our loyalty. The visit of the Duke of Edinburgh was celebrated 
as a grand event by a loyal and rejoicing people; the reward soon followed 
in the shape of the Criminal Procedure Code. Then came still grander 
things—the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and tie 
assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen. In spite of the calamities 
which befell the country, such as famines and storm-waves at this 
time, there was a sincere and fervid demonstration of loyalty. Nor was 
recognition of such laudable conduct by Government delayed in any WY. 
The Presidency Magistrates’ Act was passed. Although the inhabitants of 
Bengal were those who first belped the British to found an empire in India, 
and whose money secured its extension, and although they still annually 
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ay arevenue of ten crores into the Imperial Exchequer, the rulers seem bent 
on violating the permanent settlement, and reducing the tenantry of Bengal 
to the same poverty-stricken condition as the inhabitants of other provinces. 
1¢ was not a feeling of spontaneous generosity, but rather a sheer necessity 
which led Lord Cornwallis to make the settlement; though Government is 
now intent on abolishing it. If, in the Hindu Shastras, loyalty to the sovereign 
had not been inculcated as a duty of primary importance, the way in which 
the rulers have rewarded us for it would long ere this have caused it to be 
regarded as a sin and not a virtue. 


11. We extract the following from the Samdj Darpan, of the 20th 
April: It is to be regretted that though this country has been for more than a 
hundred years under British Rule, the Government has not yet learnt to make 
‘tg administration really beneficial to the people. All its acts are marked by 
an idle parade; and that even while a strong current of disaffection runs 
through the internal strata of native society. It regards India as another 
England ; and seeks to introduce those measures which have proved beneficial 
in the case of England. In this land it occasions considerable misery ; for the 
two countries differ in many particulars, and their wants are very diverse. The 
dispositions and the condition of the people, too, are utterly unlike. Not- 
withstanding this diversity, the Viceroys, as soon as they land in India, 
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being utterly ignorant of the condition of the people over whom they are | 


appointed to rule, begin to act according to the spirit of their English educa- 
tion. It is almost impossible to acquire a sufficient knowledge of a country, 
which is many times the size of England, and is inhabited by various races, 
in the brief space of five years; but one Viceroy is succeeded by another 
before he has obtained even a slight modicum of acquaintance with their 
feelings and habits. As to the members of his Council, they are, indeed, 
Proteus-like ; it would be difficult to tell what they are. The very men who 
were favourites of Lord Mayo, an extreme admirer of the income tax, were also 


in power during the administration of Lord Northbrook, who was an extreme 


opponent of the tax. This makes it needless to advert to their opinions; and 
while such is the disposition of the highest rulers in the land, it may be easily 
imagined how well India is governed. 


As a man without wits, if appointed to promote the comforts of birds, 
would most likely seek to clothe their naked forms, so the British Govern- 
ment seeks to civilize the natives of India after its own fashion. Gloves on 
the paws of a cat, and the cutting off the tails of jackals would be as sen- 
sible a means of civilizing them, as the attempt to secure the advancement 
of natives by means of English ideas. These last may do in a few isolated 
cases, but for the general progress of the country a different plan should be 
adopted. First of all, then, attention should be directed to the condition 
and the wants of the people. On the plea of benefiting them, Government 
strews rubbish before their doors; but in order to pay the tax, which this 
measure necessitates, many have their homesteads sold. Some sthall degree 
of convenience is, indeed, secured from better roads ; but the payment of the 
cess leaves many with roofless houses, where whole families are drenched in 
therains. The streets are lighted and darkness is dispelled ; but to meet the 
expenses thereof, the few household utensils, which have escaped the rapacity 
of thieves and robbers, must be sold. When the people are crying from the 
absence of drinking-water, when in villages numbers are dying off from 
want of dispensaries and proper medicines, when poverty and starvation 
stalk through the land, Government makes good roads to make its subjects 

appy. For want of means, the education of boys is almost discontinued ; 
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an university education is made very expensive. A proportionately gm, 
number of boys are found in schools, and Government plumes itself op its 
success in carrying out female education, although the advantages ~ have 
been appreciated by two or three girls at most. 


Commerce is ruined, while foreign competition has destroved native 
industries and indigenous manufactures. The superior authorities seem 
to think that, under British rule, the courtry is prospering and the subjects 
are happy; but they rarely inquire into its internal condition. There jg 
considerable oppression under the Government. Instead of seeing all 
things with their own eyes, the Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors rely 
for their information mostly on the reports of subordinate officers; anq 
very rarely appear before the people, in whose estimation the police is the 
embodiment of British power. In the mofussil, this department represents 
the Government; and the people judge of their rulers from what they see 
of the character and conduct of the police and Deputy Magistrates, 
The oppressions of the guardians of peace have now reached such a pitch 
as to call to mind the days of Seraj-ud-dowlah. The police is now 
no longer needed for the detection of offenders; but to keep itself in 
check a second police has rather become necessary. A person rarely 
lodges'a complaint even though he be robbed of all he possesses; for 
he knows that his loss is but small compared to what he must be 
subjected to, as the result of an investigation by the police. Should not 
our rulers be ashamed to call themselves benefactors of the people since 
they are dreaded even more than robbers? How long will the authorities 
continue to place blind faith in the representations of flatterers and the 
reports of subordinate officers? If they are not yet aware of the bitter 


hardships of the people under their rule, they must be pronounced exceedingly 
negligent of duty. 


The law courts are a mockery; justice is not duly administered. The 
expenses of litigation make it impossible for the poor to obtain redress 
against the wealthy. Though priding itself on its love of truth, Government 
is extremely fond of flattery and dislikes outspoken frankness. It brands 


the native press with the epithet of disloyal, because it tells some unpleasant 
truths. 


12. The Education Gazette, of the 20th April, does not see the 
reasonableness of the views of those, who have recently taken upon then- 
selves to memorialize Government against the Hindu Majority Act. [tis 
believed that the age, fixed in the Act as the limit of majority, 13 preferable 
to 18, at which a lad does not show fully developed judgment. 


13. The Grdmbdrtd Prakdshikd, of the 21st April, deprecates the 
introduction of new taxes into the country on the ground of its poverty. 
The people are not well off, the prices of necessary articles rule high, while 
the constant recurrence of famines, for which the oppressive laws of Govern- 
ment are responsible, has left them in an utterly destitute condition. 


14. The Hindu Hitoishiné, of the 21st April, observes with regret 
that, in imposing any additional cesses, -tle interests of the Europeans are 
always consulted. ‘The income tax was the only exception. It affected 
both Europeans and natives alike, and was therefore loudly protested against. 
In the case of the road cess, however, which touched the pockets of the 
natives only, no such opposition was raised. The rates will snortly be 


enhanced, and another cess imposed on the poverty-stricken people, in spite of 


their existing burdens. Government, however, prefers doing this to incurmng 
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easure of Huropeans by the imposition of an income tax, or of the 


peo merchants by raising the salt duties, although the latter measure 


would be less objectionable. 


15. The same paper dwells on the hostility shown by the merchants 
of Manchester towards the growing cotton industry of India; and notices 
“th regret that Government too favours their efforts towards this end. 
The subject of the repeal of the cotton duties is then referred to. 


16. The Dacca Prakash, of the 22nd April, directs the attention of 
® Government to the repeated high-handed proceedings of the Assistant 
| Magistrate, Mr. D. b. Allen of Dacca, which have occasioned considerable 
yitation in the city. This officer is exceedingly fond of salams, and on 
more than one occasion has insulted respectable persons. ‘The aggrieved, it 
‘s strange to say, have not obtained redress in the law courts. The other 
local authorities seem to encourage such acts. , 


17. The same paper protests against the imposition of new taxes in 
Bengal, in utter disregard of the poverty of the country, and the breach of 
the permanent settlement. 


18. Now that Mr. Eden is willing by means of legislation to afford the 
semindars facilities for collecting rents from their tenants, the Howrah Hita- 
kari, of the 22nd April, prays that the subordinate civil courts may be vested 
with jurisdiction to try summarily suits for arrears of rent. Important 

uestions of right are often involved in these; and it is desirable that they 
should be tried by civil courts, which only are competent to deal with the 


' matter. 


19. A correspondent of the Sddhdrani, of the 22nd April, complains 
of the inconveniences and hardships of the people living in villages on the 
Saraswati river, in the Hooghly district. ‘The river almost dries up in the 
hot season, and the water is full of rank vegetation. (Jovernment is besought 
to attend to the matter and use means to set the channel free. 


20. We extract the following passage from the opening editorial of 
the Soma Prakdsh, of the 23rd April, on Lord Lytton’s foreign policy. His 
Excellency deserves to be praised for his able foreign administration. He 
loves peace, and is not fond of conquests and annexations. There is no 
measure so formidable as that of annexation, which injures both the 
invader and the invaded. ‘The invasion of Turkey by Russia, which has 
been dictated by an aggressive policy, will produce effects even in distant 
regions. We cannot, however, approve of Lord Lytton’s desire to force a 
British Resident on the Ameer of Cabool. This will never succeed, and will 
_ Moreover lead to unpleasant consequences in the end. 


21. The same paper dwells on the inferior quality and the mixed 
character of the Manchester piece-goods imported into India; and considers 
It strange, that though fully aware of this fact, the natives do not cease buying 
them. It behoves them to patronize articles of indigenous manufacture. 


22. In an article on the Majority Act, the Samdchdr Chandrikd, of 
the “4th April, makes the same observations as those noticed in paragraph 
12 of this Report from the Hducation Gazette, of the 20th April. 


23. In writing of the Hastern Question, the Editor of the Urdu Guide 
says that whilst Turkey has been placed in an embarrassing position, 
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ussia 1s engaged in sounding its neighbours so as to secure their support; | 


Austria 1s keeping an eye on the provinces lying adjacent to it, and England 
is watching over and taking care ox its own interests. Russia has found 
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itself obliged to go to war in consequence of the menacing speech made b 
its Czar, who pledged himself to be the champion of the Christians under 
Turkish rule; so that poor Turkey has nothing for it but to fight, since other 
crowned heads have been interfering with its domestic relations and Wish to 
deprive the Sultan of his right of sovereignty over his own subjects. Turkey 
has every right therefore to unsheath the sword in defence, not Only of its 
nation, but of that religion of Isl4m which is inseparable from the State, 


24. The same paper thus remarks on the new cesses proposed to by 
levied in Bengal. Government has resolved to impose a new tax on Ben 
and has framed such a method for its realization as will necessitate anothe 
tax next year. The plan is to appoint certain Europeans on Rs, 2.5004 
month to make arrangements for the collection of the cesses; although 
natives may be found equally able to do the same thing for Rs. 250. If such 
be the manner in which the imperial revenues are to be expended, this count 
under the present rule will be no better off than what 1t was under native rulers, 
who were never able to keep it out of debt. 


95. Anarticle headed “ England and Hindustan,” in the Behdr Bandhy 
is, in purport, the same as that extracted from the Bhdrat Sunyskardk, in 
paragraph 1 of the Report of the 7th April. : 
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